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SPEECH 


nON.  JEEllY  SIMPSON. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  1)  to  repeal  a part  of 
an  act,  approved  July  14,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  directing  the  purchase  of 
silver  bullion  and  the  Issue  of  Treasury  notes  thereon,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses”— 

Mr.  SIMPSON  said: 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  an  honor  at  any  time  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  members  of  this  House  and  the  country; 
it  is  also  an  honor  for  one  as  humble  as  I,  representing  the 
farmers  and  agricultural  classes  to  some  extent,  to  have  the 
honor  of  making  a speech  here:  it  is  also  a great  honor  to  have 
the  privilege  of  following  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
great  State  of  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Everett].  I am  a little  afraid, 
however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  does  not  argue  well  for  the  progress 
of  human  liberty  and  human  rights  that  from  the  great  St  ite  of 
Massachusetts  there  should  have  come  a gentleman  to  advocate 
the  interests  of  the  money  power,  and  that  that  gentleman 
should  congratulate  a gentleman  from  the  far  Southern  State  of 
Florida  [Mr.  Cooper]  on  taking  the  same  position  in  society. 

Kansas  and  M issachusetts  in  the  past  have  been  somewhat  in 
accord;  but  history  has  proven  that  when  Massachusetts  was  in 
accord  with  Kansas  it  was  right,  and  stood  for  human  progress. 
But  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  Massachusetts  has  gone  a 
little  astray.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  majority,  even  in 
Massachusetts,  stood  on  the  side  of  aristocracy.  If  I remember 
aright,  it  was  in  the  city  of  Boston  that  old  William  Lloyd  G ir- 
rison  was  dragged  through  the  streets  with  a rope  around  his 
neck,  and  Wendell  Phillips,  the  great  apostle  of  emancipation, 
was  mobbed  in  the  streets. 

On  those  occasions  Massachusetts  was  on  the  wrong  side;  and 
I fear,  after  hearing  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, that  thei’e  h;as  come  another  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  Massachusetts  is  again  on  the  wrong  side;  and 
you  will  note  that  whenever  Kansas  and  Massachusetts  are  not 
in  accord  Massachusetts  is  cleiarly  in  the  wrong.  [Laughter.] 
1 want  to  read  a short  extract  from  a speech  of  a distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Mass  ichusetts,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  that  State  ever  produced,  and  I want  to  read  it  in  con- 
trast to  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who 
h is  taken  his  seat. 

I consider  this  gentleman  the  greatest  statesman  and  orator  of 
modern  times— one  who  clearly  succeeded  in  foreseeing  the  evils 
which  would  come  to  this  country  if  she  persisted  in  her  policy 
of  enslaving  so  many  of  the  hum  in  r ice— and  after  that  battle 
was  fought  and  won  and  liberty  restored  to  the  black  men,  true 
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to  his  instinct,  he  took  up  the  side  not  only  of  the  black  slaves, 
but  of  the  white  slaves,  and  here  is  his  prophecy  on  that  sub- 
ject. and  I will  read  from  Wendell  Phillips  s speech  on  the  labor 

question: 

The  great  question  of  the  future  is  money  against 
you  and  I shall  be  in  our  graves  long  before  that 

nnr  rhildren  have  more  patience  and  courage  than  savt  d this  counti>  tiom 

slaverv  republican  iustiluiious  will  go  down  before  moneyed 

Rich  men  die,  but  banks  are  immortal  and  railroad  corporations  ne\er  have 

any  diseases. 

* ♦•♦♦♦* 

Our  fathers,  when  they  forbade  entail  and  provided  for  the 
estates  thought  they  had  erected  a barrier  against  the  money  power 
ruled  England.  They  forgot  that  money  could  combine:  that 
cornoration  is  like  the  papacy,  a succession  of  persons  with  a unity 
nose  Now  as  the  land  of  England  in  the  hands  of  thirty  thousand 

Owning  families  has  ruled  it  for  six  hundred  years,  so  the  ff/JiThau  ord/ 
America  mean  to  govern;  and,  unless  some  power  moce  iadicai  than  oidi 
Tiarv  govern  inevitably.  The  survival  of  republican 

insAt?itions  here  depends  upon  a successful  resistance  of  this  tendency, 
^he  onlv  hope  of  any  effectual  grapple  with  the  danger  lies  m rousing  the 
masses.'whose  interests  lie  permanently  m the  opposite  direction. 

I put  that  against  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Everett],  who  seems  to  have  fciken  the  side  ol 
the  money  power,  the  power  that  the  great  Massachusetts  states- 
man, from  whom  I have  quoted,  foretold  would  try  to  rule  the 
coantvv-  The  issue  seems  to  be  fairly  and  squarely  dra%\n. 
Massachusetts,  through  the  gentleman  who  has  pist  i«Wressed 
the  House,  takes  the  one  side,  and  Kansas,  the  child  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  stands,  as  she  ought  to  stand,  in  delense  of  the  inter- 
ests and  the  rights  of  the  people.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  in  the  outset  in  the  discussion  of 
a great  question  like  this  to  have  text  to  preach  from.  We 
ouffht  to  understand  the  true  condition  of  the  country  and 
neonle  and  the  causes  that  have  iiroduced  that  condition.  What 
are  the  underlying  causesV  Did  these  evils  come  up  suddenly, 
or  do  they  result  from  the  conditions  lying  far  back  in  the  past. 
This  is  a question  of  human  progress.  The  race  h^  been  trav- 
elin-^  along  the  same  road  for  thousands  of  yerrs,  history  is  eter- 
nally repeating  itself,  and  we  are  always  fighting  over  and  over 
again  the  same  old  battles. 

The  story  has  been  told  in  the  history  of  e\ery  nation.  It  is 
the  old  struggle,  world-wide  and  long  continued,  imd  which,  i 
fenr,  will  go  on  until  the  end  of  time,  if  time  should  ever  come 
to  an  end.  We  ought  to  take  a lesson  from  the  past,  and  wheie 
we  see  like  conditions  producing  like  results  we  should  endeavor 
as  statesmen,  as  patriots,  as  lovers  of  our  kind,  to  prevent,  i we 
can,  a repetition  of  the  disasters  and  catastrophes  that  haje 
overtaken  the  human  race  in  every  age.  I send  to  the  t-tei  ^ 
desk  to  have  read  a short  extract  from  the  history  of  a people 

who  lived  many  years  ago. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

And  there  was  a great  cry  Of  the  people  and  of  their  wives  against  their 

there  were  that  said,  We,  our  sons,  and  our  daughters,  are  many, 
t'hti'rafoTP  take  nn  corn  for  them,  that  we  may  eat  anu  live.  , ^ * 

'Tsome  also  ^ said.  We  have  mortgaged  our  lands,  vine- 

yards,  and  houses,  that  we  might  buy  corn  because  of  the 
^ 4 There  were  also  that  said.  We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king  strib 

ehlWrei,  » their 

children-  and  lo  webring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  ourdaughteis 
servants’  and ’some  of  our  daughters  are  brought  unto  bondage  already, 
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neither  Is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them,  for  other  men  have  our  lands  and 

Vineyards.  , , 

6.  And  I was  very  angry  when  I heard  their  cry  and  these  words. 

7.  Then  I convsulted  with  myself,  and  I rebuked  the  nobles,  and  the  rulers, 
and  said  unto  them.  Ye  exact  usury,  every  one  of  his  brother.  And  I set  a 

great  assembly  against  them.  ^ ^ ^ ..x. 

8 And  I said  unto  them.  We,  after  our  ability,  have  redeemed  our  brethren 
the  Jews,  which  were  sold  unto  the  heathen;  and  will  ye  even  sell  your 
brethren,  or  shall  they  be  sold  unto  us?  Then  held  they  their  peace,  and 
found  nothing  to  answer. 

9 Also  I said,  It  is  not  good  that  ye  do;  ought  ye  not  to  walk  m the  fear  of 
our  God  because  of  tlie  reproach  of  the  heathen  our  enemies? 

10.  1 likewise,  and  my  brethren,  and  my  servants,  might  exact  of  them 
money  and  corn.  I pray  you,  let  us  leave  off  this  us-ury. 

11.  Restore,  1 pray  you,  to  them,  even  this  day,  their  iand.s.  their  vineyards, 
their  oliveyards.  and  their  houses,  also  the  hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and 
of  the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil.  that  ye  exact  of  them. 

12  Then  said  they.  We  will  restore  them  and  will  require  nothing  of  them; 
so  will  we  do  as  thou  sayest.  Then  I called  the  priests,  and  took  an  oath  of 
them  that  they  should  do  according  to  this  promise. 

13  Also  1 shook  my  lap  and  said.  So  God  shake  out  every  man  from  his 
house,  and  from  his  labour,  that perfoimeth not  this  promise,  even  thus  belie 
shaken  out,  and  emptied.  And  all  the  congregation  said,  Amen,  and  praised 
the  Lord.  And  the  people  did  according  to  this  promise.— iV€A<?/?«‘a/4,v,  1-13. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
traveling-  the  same  road  as  the  Israelites  traveled,  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  unless  there  is  a change  in  the  policy  of 
this  country  they  will  arrive  at  the  s ime  end:  that  is  universal 
bmkruptcy  and  the  loss  of  the  liberties  oT  the  people. 

I have  another  short  extract  which  I wish  to  re, id.  I wish  to 
call  attention  to  another  government,  another  republic  that  was 
set  u])  among  men  and  started  out  with  as  broad  |>recepts  as  vve 
did,  and  traveled  for  a time  the  same  road  with  probaby  greater 
security  to  human  rights  and  the  liberties  of  individuals.  Yet 
that  republic  went  down  under  the  same  conditions,  because  it 
in  turn  failed  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  natuie,  to  secure  to  the 
residents  of  the  nation  their  natural  and  inalienable  rights. 
Froude,  the  great  English  historian,  in  his  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Caesar,  wudtes: 

The  struggles  between  plebiau.s  and  patricians  for  equality  of  privilege 
were  over,  and  a new  division  had  been  formed  between  the  party  of  prop- 
erty and  a partv  w'ho  desired  a change  in  the  structure  of  society.  The  free 
cultivators  were  disappearing  from  the  soil.  Italy  was  being  absorbed  into 
vast  estates,  held  by  a few  favored  families  and  cultivated  by  slaves,  while 
the  old  agricultural  population  was  driven  off  the  land  and  was  cro-wded 
into  the  towns.  The  rich  were  extravagant,  for  life  had  ceased  to  have 
practical  interest,  except  for  its  material  pleasure.s;  the  occupation  of  the 
higher  classes  was  to  obtain  money  without  labor,  and  to  spend  it  in  idle  en- 
jovment.  Patriotism  survived  on  the  lips,  but  patriotism  meant  the  as- 
cendency of  the  party  which  would  maintain  the  existing  order  of  things, 
or  would  overthrow  it  foranioreequaldistribution  of  the  good  things  which 
alone  were  valued.  Religion,  once  the  foundaiionof  the  laws  and  ruleof  per- 
sonal conduct,  had  subsided  into  opinion.  ... 

The  educated,  in  their  hearts,  disbelieved  it.  Temples  were  still, built  with 
increasing  splendor;  the  established  forms  were  scrupulousiy  observed. 
Public  men  spoke  conventionally  of  Providence,  that  they  inight  throw  on 
their  opponents  the  odium  of  iinpiety:  but  of  genuine  belief  that  life  had 
any  serious  meaning,  there  was  none  remaining  beyond  the  circle  of  the  si- 
lent, patient,  ignorant  multitude.  The  whole  spiritual  atmosphere  was  sat- 
urated with  cant— cant  moral,  cant  political,  cant  religious;  an  affection  of 
high  principle  which  had  ceased  to  touch  the  conduct  and  flowed  on  in  an 
increasing  volume  of  insincere  and  unreal  speech. 

That  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  republic  about  the  time 
it  was  changing  from  a republican  form  of  government  to  an  em- 
pire. That  was  the  time  when  the  Rom  m people  were  losing  the 
last  vestige  of  their  natural  rights  : and  I ask  any  c indid  member 
of  this  House  whether  he  does  not  see  in  the  condition  of  society 
in  that  Roman  republic  an  exact  eounterp.irt  of  what  we  have 
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here  to-day.  If  that  be  the  case,  is  it  not  time  that  we  should 
have  a new  Declaration  of  Independence'.-'  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
s lould  develop  some  statesmen  with  an  understanding-  of  the 
t ‘ue  causes  of  our  present  condition,  with  intelligence  enough  to 
dig  deep  down  below  the  surface  and  find  out  what  is  the  real 
c luse  of  the  present  condition  uf  the  people? — not  attributing  it, 
like  some  of  your  bankrupt  statesmen  of  to-day,  to  the  fact  that 
t le  Government  is  buying  some  million  ounces  of  silver  and 
c )ining  it  and  storing  the  coin  in  the  Treasury. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  causes  of  the  c ondition  of  our 
p ?0])le  to-day  are  numerous:  and  they  did  not  begin  yesterday 
o*  the  day  before,  or  last  year  or  the  year  before.  This  condi- 
t on  had  its  rise  in  the  bad  institutions  of  government  with  which 
V e started  out.  We  began  wiamg.  We  have  failed  to  secure  to 
human  society  and  to  individuals  the  rights  that  belong  to  them. 
1 his  great  nation  in  the  course  of  its  progress  has  created  enor- 
nious  powers,  and  instead  of  fortifying  the  rights  of  the  people, 
has  granted  these  vast  powers  to  a privileged  class.  Every 
nation  that  grants  vast  privileges  to  a special  class  builds  up  in 
i s midst  a dangerous  class  : for  every  special  class  is  a dangerous 
c ass. 

To  my  mind.  Mr,  Speaker,  while  the  money  question  is  a great 
question,  and  one  that  demands  immediattr  attention  and  settle- 
rient,  one  that  calls  for  the  best  efforts  of  the  ^tatemanship  of 
t ais  country  to  give  this  nation  a permanent  system  of  finance, 
jet  the  lack  of  this  is  not  the  only  evil  that  has  produced  the 
j resent  lamentable  condition  of  the  country.  But  inasmuch  as 
tais  discussion  turns  upon  this  one  evil,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is 
I rought  before  the  people  of  the  country  for  settlement  to-day, 
1 will  confine  iny  remarks  mainly  to  this  one  evil.  T shall  go 
i ito  it  but  briefly,  because  there  'has  been  so  much  said  on  both 
sides,  particularly  on  the  side  of  those  who  stand  for  the  free 
( oinage  of  silver. 

I have  been  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  poverty  of  the  case  of 
t he  opposition.  I had  expected  greater  things  fi*om  them,  inas- 
I luch  as  they  assume,  and  it  has  been  generally  credited,  that  they 
1 ave  the  learning  and  the  philosophy  on  their  side.  They  have 
l ad  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  of  the  country  championing 
their  cause;  and  if  it  were  a good  one  they  certainly  ought  to 
1 .ave  set  forth  some  better  reasons  than  any  of  their  members 
1 ave  been  able  to  give  us  since  this  debate  began. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I am  reminded  of  a story  I once  heard  about  a 
^ entleman  who  built  a steamboat  on  the  Missouri  River,  It  was 
it  ii  time  when  there  was  great  rivalry  to  see  which  could  have 
the  louder  whistle.  This  gentleman  built  a steamboat  with  a 
l-foot  boiler  and  put  on  it  a 9-foot  whistle;  and  wlien  he  blew  that 
\ histle  the  first  time,  all  the  steam  went  out  of  tlie  boiler.  This 
s 3ems  to  be  the  condition  of  the  opponents  of  the  free  coinage  of 
slver.  They  seem  to  have  blown  off  every  pound  of  steam  they 
1 ad  in  their  boiler  at  the  very  first  start,  and  I expect  that  they 
1 ave  drifted  into  the  rushes  bn  the  shore  to  get  up  steam  again. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I want  to  look  briefly  into  some  of  the  argu- 
1 lents  that  have  been  introduced  in  this  discussion,  I want  to 
^ o over  the  case  a little  as  it  now  stands— the  reasons  they  have 
j iven  to  the  public,  not  only  in  the  House,  but  outside,  for  the 
condition  the  people  find  themselves  in  in  regard  to  money  mat- 
ters at  this  time.  You  remember  a little  over  four  years  ago 
vhen  Mr.  Harrison  was  running  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
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St/ites  and  when  we  nearly  had  a panic  in  Wall  street  one  day. 
when  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  use  of  money 
ivui  u])  in  one  day  to  80  and  00  per  cent  on  call.  They  said  the 
trouble  with  the  country  was — and  that  w is  thf'  bui'den  of  their 
c impaign  speeches  cm  thestumpand  elsewhere — that  it  was  scar- 
city of  money;  that  too  much  money  had  been  taken  from  the 
circulation  of  the  country  and  locked  up  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Stites,  and  that  the  cure  for  the  great  scarcity  of  money 
among  the  people  was  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus. 

Well,  the  Democrats  promised  to  do  it,  and  the  Republic  ms 
promised  also  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus,  and  when  the  Repub- 
licans got  in  office  they  very  speedily  fulfilled  their  promis?s. 
[Laughter.]  It  did  not  t ike  the  Republicans  long  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus  in  tlie  Tre  isury.  I will  not  go  into  details  as  to  the 
manner  of  its  expenditure,  or  for  what  purpose  they  paid  out 
the  money.  That  is  pretty  well  known  alre.idy  to  the  country; 
but  they  got  rid  of  the  surplus,  the  money  went  out,  and  yet  it 
is  a matter  of  fact,  that  all  will  hear  me  out  in.  that  from  that 
day  to  this  times  have  contin  'ed  to  grow  worse  inste  id  of  better. 
You  gentlemen  down  East  did  not  feel  it  quite  so  s on  as  we  did 
in  the  West. 

As  has  been  s lid  in  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  plat- 
forms, the  laborer  and  the  farmer  ai’e  the  first  to  feel  these  evils. 
The  calamity  struck  us  some  five  years  ago  in  Kansa,s,  and  we 
were  the  best  calamity  howlers  of  the  country;  but  I say  now, 
with  all  due  respect,  that  we  tike  off  our  hats  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  superiority  of  the  New  England  calamity  howlers 
at  this  time.  [Laughter.]  1 will  even  take  off  mv  hat  to  Mr. 
Lodge  himself,  who  now  occupies  a pl  ice  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  for  he  has  set  up  a wail  of  woe  in  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  tliat  surpasses  any  calamity  howl  that  ever  came  from  the 
plains  of  Kansas.  And  yet  the  doctors  prescribe  now  another 
remedy  when  the  co  dition  of  the  patient  grows  still  worse. 
Your  political  doctors,  your  financial  doctors,  have  new  theories 
and  new  remedies  for  the  pending  disease. 

While  four  or  five  years  ago  they  told  the  counti’y  that  the 
scarcity  caused  the  depression  of  industries,  at  that  time  they 
said  that  it  was  the  money  locked  up  in  the  Treasury.  Now  they 
tell  us  that  the  trouble  is  that  there  is  too  much  money  out.  If 
they  do  not  mean  that — and  thej*  may  deny  it— hnt  if  that  is 
not  what  they  mean,  what  do  they  want  to  destroy  one-half  of 
the  currency  that  we  have  now  for?  If  they  do  not  say  that  the 
way  to  make  the  people  more  prosperous  is  to  t ike  a part  of  the 
money  out  of  circulation,  what  do  you  mem  by  wanting  to  re- 
peal the  Sherman  law.  which  puts  it  in  circulation? 

The  New  York  W’’orld  sent  a telegr.im  to  a number  of  men 
who  had  failed  in  business,  some  of  'them  for  millions  and  mil- 
lions, recently,  and  asked  a reply  to  the  question  which  concluded 
the  telegram,  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  failure.  The  answer 
in  all  cases  was,  “The  scarcity  of  money,”  that  there  was  not 
money  enough  in  the  country,  and  failures  resulted  because  of 
the  “stringency  in  the  money  market.”  What  do  these  Na- 
poleons of  finance  stand  up  here  and  prescribe  for  the  patient  at 
this  time?  Why,  just  the  same  as  your  quack  doctors  used  to  do 
not  very  many  years  ago.  When"  the  patient  got  sick  one  of 
these  doctors  would  come  in,  lay  him  on  his  back,  t ike  out  his 
lancet,  and  bleed  him.  He  would  let  the  blood  flow  as  long  as  the 
patient  could  stand  it,  and  then  if  he  survived  that  operation, 
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'le  was  ill  good  condition,  they  siid,  to  be  treated  with  proper 
1 emedies. 

That  is  exactlj'wh.t  these  tinaiicial  doctors — these  politic  il 
t xperimenters — are  and  :rt  iking  to  do  now  with  the  p'^ople  of 
this  country.  Business  failures  are  existing  all  over  the  country, 
1 aanufacturing  industries  are  at  a standstill,  and  there  is  a com- 
]ilete  collapse  of  commerce,  and  yet  what  do  they  propose  to  do? 
Simply  to  repeal  the  Sherman  1 iw  without  putting  anything  in 
its  place.  I take  it  that  it  is  the  gold  standard  that  they  want. 
'Taey  want  to  eliminate  silver  from  our  circulation,  eliminate 
i 11  sorts  of  money  except  gold,  and  put  us  upon  a monometallic 
s tandard  of  gold.  Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  mean  that,  what  do 
; ou  me  in? 

Now,  the  conclusion  of  the  doctors  is  that  we  must  take  one- 
lialf  of  the  blood  from  the  patient’s  body.  No.  my  friend,  what 
1 ou  want  to  do  is  not  only  to  restore  the  blood  which  has  already 
been  lost,  but  to  giv'e  the  patient  more,  give  him  something  to 
f trengthen  his  system,  give  him  more  blood.  Put  that  blood  in 
( irculation  and  you  will  lind  speedy  relief  will  fo'low.  Do  not 
i dopt  the  system  which  you  jjroiiose  here,  else  the  How  of  blood 
will  be  congested.  It  will  settle  in  only  part  of  the  body,  and 
]iaralysisof  the  entire  system  will  ensue. 

Now.  although  the  Sherm  in  law  has  been  made  the  scapegoat 
1 or  all  the  existing  ills,  although  there  has  been  agreatde.il  said 
i bout  its  evil  effects  on  the  country,  I take  it  to  be  a fact,  al- 
hough  not  intended  by  the  framers  of  that  law,  that  the  effect 
( if  it  is  to  put  more  money  in  circulation,  and  if  it  had  been  fairly 
I'.arried  out,  as  it  was  intended,  it  would  have  put  in  circulation 
Ik  large  quantity  of  silver,  as  well  as  silver  certilicites. 

I underst  iiid  the  law  to  mean  that  the  Government  buys  from 

• hose  who  pimduce  silver  4. .aOO, 000  ounces  a month  of  silver,  and 
hat  the  1 tws.iys  that  after  the  1st  day  of  duly,  1801.  the  Gov- 

ornment  shall  coin  a sufficient  amount  of  that  bullion  into  silver 
ilollars  to  redeem  the  outstanding  Treasury  notes  th  it  were  is- 
I lied  to  buy  that  silver  bullion.  I understand  that  is  what  the 
aw  means. 

Now,  gentlemen  have  been  put  into  power  whose  duty  it  was 
o enforce  the  law,  the  m md  ite  of  the  people,  but  who  have  not 
unforced  the  law.  They  h ive  disobeyed  the  law;  they  have  dis- 
j , ’•raced  their  own  dollar,  the  child  of  their  own  ere  ition,  and 

• hey"  have  cried  from  the  housetops  th  it  this  was  a debased  dol- 
] ar.  And  can  you  expect  anybody  else  to  receive  it  when  its 
own  Government  disgraces  it? 

Now",  let  them  fulfill  the  law  and  obey  its  pro-risions,  and  the 
( lovernment,  in  the  line  of  getting  a revenue,  will  make  a clear 
ja-ofit  of  40  cents  on  every  dollar's  worth  of  bullion  bought. 

V^’ho  gets  the  benefit?  Why.  all  the  people,  the  taxp  lyers:  and 
{ s between  the  taxpayers  and  the  mine  owner,  1 do  not  know 
1 ut  I would  rather  have  the  benefit  and  the  incre.ised  value  go 
to  the  people  themselves:  and  I believe  that  the  Sherman  law 
1 o-day,  although  it  has  been  decried  and  abused,  is  really  a bet- 
ter law  than  any  that  has  preceded  it  in  I’egard  to  silver  from 
1873  until  to-day".  All  you  want  to  do  is  to  give  the  Sherman 
I iW"  a chance,  to  put  it  in  force,  to  obey  its  provisions,  to  buy  the 
1 ullion,  coin  it  into  doll  ii’s,  put  them"  into  circulation,  and  let 
1 be  Government  receive  the  benefit  of  the  increased  value  of  the 
silver  bullion. 

I do  not  believe  anybody  w"ill  refuse  this  dollar,  because  it  is  a 
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dollar  and  p lys  a dollar's  worth  of  debts  and  transacts  a dolhar's 
worth  of  business,  and  that  is  what  you  want  dollars  for.  My 
friends  on  the  other  side  take  the  position,  however,  in  contra- 
diction of  this,  th  it  a dollar  must  have  100  cents’  worth  of  value 
in  it  in  order  to  be  an  honest  dollaiu  th'at  a dollar  must  be  a dol- 
lar the  world  over,  must  be  exchange  ible  for  every  other  dollar. 

Now,  the  troubl  - with  these  gentlemen  is  that  they  do  not  un- 
derstand what  a dollar  means.  A dollar  does  not  mean  a com- 
modity at  all.  It  never  did.  but  those  gentlemen  have  lived 
under  conditions  whei’e  we  have  had  a system  of  barter  and 
trade,  and  those  old  ideas  have  t iken  such  firm  root  in  their 
minds  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
idea  that  when  you  make  an  exchange^  a dollar  must  have  a 
commodity  value  in  it  in  order  to  m ike  it  a dollar.  A dollar  is 
re  illv  a rejiresentative  of  value  of  all  things,  and  need  not  have 
in  itself  a doll  ir's  worth  of  commodity  value.  I do  not  w’ish 
you  to  take  my  authority  alone.  Francis  A.  Walker,  a writer 
upon  the  money'  question  of  undoubted  authority'  in  this  coun- 
try, and  who  is  accepted  as  a standard  writer  upon  this  question 
in" the  United  St  ites,  says; 

Not  a little  of  the  coafusiou  which  has  reigned  in  this  department  of  iu- 
onirv  has  resulted  from  the  failure  of  wu-iters  to  fix  their  attention  persist- 
ently on  the  money  functioii.  and  to  treat  that  as  money,  all  that  and  only 
that*  which  performs  this  function.  Nearly  all  systematic  writers  on  polit- 
ical economy  allow  themselyes,  at  a certain  stage  in  their  investigation,  to 
be  diyerted  from  the  contemplation  of  the  office  of  money,  and  begin  to  gen- 
eralize what  they  observe  as  the  common  features  of  those  numerous  forms 
of  money  which  appear  in  a primitive  condition  of  industrial  society. 

My  friends  from  the  down-east  section  of  this  country  used,  in 
the  bid  times,  you  know,  m my  different  things  for  money.  So- 
ciety has  been’driven  to  adopt  those  means  because  of  the  pov- 
erty of  other  means.  Dow'n  in  Massachusetts  at  one  time  they' 
used  musket  b ills  for  currency,  and  they  were  the  circulating 
medium.  At  another  time  they  used  codfish,  and  codfish  was 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  realm  there;  and  I would  not  be 
surprised  if  on  that  foundation  they  buiit  what  w'e  call  the  cod- 
fish aristocracy  of  that  p.irt  of  the  country.  [Daughter.] 

I r-ealize  how  difficult  it  is  for  men  who  have  been  used  to  bar- 
ter and  trade,  and  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
a dollar,  which  makes  the  exchange  of  all  commodities,  should 
h ive  in  itself  a commodity  value.  I c in  e isily  see  how  difficult 
it  is  for  those  who  h ive  been  subjected  to  such  early  prejudices 
to  realize  that  the  human  race  is  advancing,  and  that  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  modern  times,  as  a great  French  states- 
man has  c died  it,  was  the  use  of  money  in  the  pi  ice  of  barter 
and  trade. 

A friend  of  mine  who  lives  on  Pennsy'lvania  avenue  confessed 
to  me  that  he  could  never  get  it  out  of  his  mind  that  Pennsyl- 
vani  i avenue  runs  east  and  west,  and  that  every  other  street 
runs  on  an  angle.  The  trouble  with  him  was.  he  said,  he  never 
could  realize  it  until  he  got  off  on  the  othm’  streets  to  tost  his 
compass.  Now.  in  the  s ime  way  it  is  difficult  for  people  who 
have  early'  prejudices  to  realize  that  they  do  not  need  a com- 
modity value  in,  their  dollar. 

Francis  A.  Walker  further  says: 

Monev  is  that  which  passes  freely  from  hand  to  hand  throughout  the  com- 
munity in  final  discharge  of  debts  and  full  payment  for  commodities,  being 
accented  ecmallv  without  reference  to  the  character  or  credit  ot  the  person 
Who  offers  it,  aiiu  without  the  intention  of  the  pers(»n  who  receives  it  to  con- 
sume it  orenjoy  it.  or  apply  it  to  any  other  use  than  in  turn  to  tender  it  to 
others  in  the  discharge  of  debts  or  payment  for  commodities. 
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1 Tow  let  me  repeat— 
de  savs — 


m(  ney  is  to  he  known  by  its  doing  a certain  work.  Money  is  not  gold, 
tn-  ugh  gold  may  be  money;  sometimes  gold  is  money  ami  sometimes  it  is 
no  . Money  is  not  one  thing,  no  group  of  many  things  having  anv’  material 
]>ryperiy  in  common.  On  the  contrary,  anything  may  be  money:  and  auv* 
thj  iig,  in  a given  lime  and  place,  i,*^  money  which  iheii  and  there  perfoims  a 
oet  tain  fiiiiciion.  .-Always  and  everywhere  that  which  does  the  inonev-work 
IS  1 he  mouey-thing. 
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\o\\\  those  who  believe  with  me  and  my  party  hold  the  posi- 
n that  it  does  not  matter  what  m:iteri;*l  your  money  is  in  tde 
W e hold  to  the  proposition  that  money  is  the  representative 
value  of  iill  things,  and  so  long  as  society — and  I take  it  all 
itlemen  here  understmd  the  (h)vernment  to  be  ii  mere  co.‘3p- 
tive  society— so  long  :is  society  agrees  by  statute  law  to  select 
^ of  these  things  MS  money  and  receive  it  in  tlie  payment  of 
debts,  pub  ie  itnd^  priv  ate,  it  will  pass  for  money.  That  is 
jt  we  understand  it  tomoiin,  imd  so.  whether  you  select  gold 
silver,  or  iiny  other  commodity,  you  are  sure  to  have  atiuc- 
ting  currency,  because  the  article  it  is  btsed  upon  will  fluc- 
te  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

!'hat  is  the  trouble:  and  that  is  where  we  all  go  astray  in 
soning  from  the  standpoint  that  your  money  is  based  upon  a 
amodity  value,  because  the  commodity  value  of  the  article 
d for  money  becomes  an  article  of  which  the  speculator  gets 
d and  holds  out  of  circulation,  and  therefore  it  fails  to  per- 
m its  function  ti^s  money. 

vow,  then,  there  is  another  point,  and  I think  it  is  possibly 
* that  does  not  se^m  to  have  been  settled  to  the  satisfaclion 
i great  many  people  in  this  country,  and  probably  will  not  be 
sometime,  that  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  regulates 
j value  of  the  money  itself;  and  not  only  that.  l)ut,  of  course, 
•egul  ites  the  value  of  everything  you  exchange  for  money, 
vow,  we  hold  that  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  makes  the 
ney  dear  or  makes  it  cheap  in  comparison  with  the  value  of 
ngs  that  you  exchange  for  money.  For  in  the  new  system,  as 
have  it  to-day,  in  this  new  discovery,  and  under  the  new  ar- 
igementof  society,  where  we  have  whatold  Adam  Smith  called 
division  of  labor,  where  one  m in  raises  a commodity  on  a farm 
1 exchanges  with  a manufacturer  in  a far  distant  city,  you  can 
/lug  the  commodity  that  you  pi'oduce  on  the  farm  and  ex- 
inge  for  the  commodity  produced  in  the  factory,  but  you  must 
:e  something,  that  you  call  money,'’  that  represents  all  of 
se  values.  So,  society  having  made  this  compact,  you  can  se- 
t between  any  of  these  commodities  you  desire.  That  is  what 
Qey  is  for, 

'ow,  it  follows  that  if  you  restrict  the  amount  of  money  in 
•ulation,  and  there  is  not  enough  to  perform  the  natural  ex- 
nges.  you  naturally  increase  the  demand  for  money.  That 
If  there  is  a million  dollars  of  business  to  be  done  and  there 
nly  $500,000  worth  of  money,  the  volume  of  trade  or  business, 
the  price  of  the  article  which  you  exch-inge,  which  is  the 
le  thing,  must  be  scaled  down  until  you  bring'it  on  an  equality 
h the  amount  of  money  in  circulation.  Sol  think  the  amount 
noney  in  circulation  practically  regulates  the  value  of  every- 
ag  you  exchange  for  money:  and  if  you  take  half  of  the  money 
of  circulation,  of  course  the  jtroducts  of  labor  must  be  scaled 
.'II  to  meet  it. 

ow,  we  have  had  that  practically  demonstrated  all  over  this 
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country  within  the  last  two  or  three  months.  Gentlemen  will 
admit  it;  and  you  will  hear  it  asserted  on  the  floor  from  d ly  to 
day  that  tliere  is  a general  business  depre.ssion,  that  b isiness  Is 
at  a standstill,  and  that  the  price  of  everything  has  gone  down 
below  the  cost  of  production.  Why?  All  because  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  circulation.  Let  me  read  an  article  from  a 
leading  pauer.  It  is  the  New  York  \Vorld,  which  I think  Dem- 
ocrats vvilltake  as  a good  authority  upon  this  question.  Upon 
the  value  of  whe  it  in  Chicago  it  s lys: 

THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

Cash  wheat  sold  in  Chicago  on  Saturday  at  56J  cents  a bushel,  the  lowest 
price  ever  known. 

The  price  was  not  determined  by  any  consideration  of  value.  It  bears  no 
proper  relation  to  the  cost  of  production  or  to  the  ratio  of  supply  and  de* 
mand.  It  is  a price  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  American  production 
of  wheat  would  stop,  because  wheat  costs  more  than  that  to  grow  except  in  u 
few  favored  localitie.s. 

The  price  is  an  effect  of  the  stringency  of  money  and  nothing  else.  Men 
sell  wheat  for  5(4  cents  cash  because  they  must  have  the  cash  and  can  not  get 
it  in  any  other  way.  Men  who  would  like  the  grain  even  at  a much  higher 
price  do  not  buy  it  simply  because  in  the  pre.sent  condition  of  the  loan 
market  they  can  not  get  the  money  with  which  to  pay  for  it. 

At  the  saihe  time  that  cash  wheat  was  selling  at  56^  cents.  September  op- 
tions ranged  from  00i|  to  63  cents,  and  December  sales  were  made  at  67  and  69. 
The  difference  illustrates  the  situation.  There  would  be  a notable  profit 
for  anybody  having  the  money  in  buying  cash  wheat  and  selling  autumn 
options  at  the  rates  prevailing  for  each.  The  only  reason  that  nobody 
undertook  this  speculation  on  such  a scale  as  to  narrow  this  margin  is  that 
nobody  could  get  the  money  with  whi(^  to  buy  the  cash  wheat. 

Ail  the  prices  are  abnorihally  low.  Even  at  the  December  rate  of  67  and 
69  cents,  if  such  price$  were  established  for  long,  wheat  production  would 
cease  to  be  profitable  over  wide  areas,  and  a multitude  of  wheat-growers 
w'ould  go  out  of  the  business.  These  are  panic  prices,  and  if  long  continued 
they  mean  hard  times.  They  must  impoverish  the  farming  community, 
and  indirectly  the  whole  population.  They  must  diminish  the  consumption 
of  ail  classes  of  goods,  and  hurtfully  affect  all  forms  of  industry.  Fortu- 
nately they  are  not  likely  to  continue. 

All  these  evils  grow’  out  of  the  financial  situation.  The  first  duty  of  pa- 
triotism and  self-interest  alike  is  to  take  every  possible  measure  for  the 
betterment  of  that  situation,  and  particularly  for  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  and  stability  of  our  money.  Lack  of  such  confidence 
is  the  chief  source  of  all  the  trouble. 

What  is  the  remedv  that  the  New  York  World  and  the  fol- 
lowers  of  that  paper  would  seek — the  ^old-st  indard  people? 
What  is  the  remedy  that  they  propose  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try? It  is  to  demonetize  silver  by  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law, 
w'hich  w’ill  lessen  the  circulation  of  raonev  in  the  country.  I do 
not  ussert  tliat  it  will  take  out  wh  it  is  in  circulation.  I do  not 
me  in  that  they  will  withdraw  the  silver  coins  in  circulation  and 
melt  them  up  like  old  silver.  I do  not  suppose  they  will  do  that. 
But  you  must  remember  that  we  continue  to  ha  ve  an  increase  of 
population  and  wm  have  a very  large  incre  se  in  the  volume  of 
business,  and  anything  that  mars  or  stoiis  the  circulation,  or  if 
it  remains  stationary,  or  is  continued  in  the  Tre  sury  so  that  it 
can  not  get  out  among  the  people,  then  we  have  an  inadequate 
suppl.y  of  money  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

Mow.  here  is  a confession  by  this  ch  mipionof  the  gold  standard 
that  if  you  take  out  a part  of  the  money  from  the  circulation  you 
thereby  reduce  tlie  price  of  wheat  and  every  other  product,  to 
lit  the 'amount  left  in  circulation.  I want  to  give  the  House 
some  more  evidence  on  this  point,  because  it  is  very  important 
in  this  discussion,  and  it  ought  to  be  settled  beyond  a doubt  in 
every  man's  mind. 

I have  here  a speech  made  by  Senator  John  P.  .Tones  of  Ne- 
vada in  the  Senate  of  the  United  .States  in  1890.  It  contains  a 
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col  lection  of  evidence  on  this  subject  that  has  never  been  at^ 
t u ked  or  disputed.  He  quotes  from  the  most  eminent  writers  on 
])0  itical  economy  the  world  h:is  ever  known,  and  he  shows  that, 
wi  hout  exception,  all  the  great  political  economists  agree  that 
th(  amount  of  money  in  circulation  does  regulate  the  value  of 
tin  money  and.  consequently,  the  value  of  everything  that  is  ex- 
changed for  money.  I will  read  one  or  two  of  these  extracts  and 
wi  1 incorporate  others  in  my  printed  remarks. 

^ ohn  Locke,  in  his  ‘‘Considerations,’’ etc.,  published  in  1690, 
sai  i: 

iv:  oney.  while  the  same  ciuantity  of  it  ispissiui?  up  and  do  wn  the  kingdom 
in  l rade,  is  really  a standing  measure  of  the  falling  and  rising  value  of  other 
thi  igsin  reference  to  one  another,  and  the  alteration  in  price  is  truly  in  them 
onl  r.  But.  if  you  increase  or  lessen  the  quantity  of  money  current  in  traffic 
in  \ ny  place,  then  the  alteration  of  value  is  in  the  money. 

'’he  historian,  Hume,  says: 

I is  not  difticult  to  perceive  that  it  is  the  total  quantity  of  money  incircu- 
lat  on.  in  any  country,  which  determines  what  portion  of  that  quantity  shall 
ex(  hange  foV  a certain  portion  of  the  goods  or  commodities  of  that  country. 

1 is  tiie  proportion  between  the  civulating  money  and  the  commodities 
in  1 he  market  which  determines  the  price. 

] ’ichte  says: 

1 be  amount  of  money  current  in  a state  represents  everything  that  is 
pu:  chasable  on  the  surface  of  the  state.  If  the  quantity  of  purchasable  ar- 
tic  esincreases.  while  the  quantity  of  money  remains  the  same,  the  value  of 
th(  money  increases  in  the  same  ratio:  if  the  quantity  of  money  increases, 
wh  .le  the  quantity  of  purchasable  articles  remains  the  same,  the  value  of 
me  Qey  decreases  in  the  same  ratio. 

, ohn  Stuart  Mill  (Political  Economy)  says: 

a he  value  of  money,  other  things  being  the  same,  varies  inversely  as  its 
qu;  ntity.  every  increase  of  (piantity  lowering  the  value,  ard  every  diminu- 
tio  i raising  it  in  a ratio  exactly  equivalent. 

] lie  irdo  (reply  to  Bosanquet)  says: 

1 he  value  of  money  in  any  country  is  determined  by  the  amount  existing. 

1 hat  commodities  wotild  rise  or  fall  in  price  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
or  liminution  of  money,  I assume  as  a fact  that  is  incontrovertible. 

; licardo  further  says: 

a here  can  exist  no  depreciation  in  money  but  from  excess;  however  de- 
ba;  ed  a coinage  may  become  it  will  preserve  its  mint  value— that  is  to  say, 
it  will  pass  in  circulation  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  bulliou  which  it 
ou  cht  to  contain,  provided  it  be  not  too  great  abundance. 

Torrens,  in  his  work  on  political  economy,  says: 

C old  is  a commodity  governed,  as  all  other  commodities  are  governed,  by 
th<  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  value  of  all  commo  Uties  in  relation 
to  jold  rises  and  falls  as  their  quantities  diminish  or  increase,  the  value  of 
go!  J in  relation  to  commodities  must  rise  aud  fall  as  its  quantity  is  dimin- 
ist  ?d  or  increased. 

:.Ir.  J.  R.  McCullough,  ih  commenting  on  the  principles  of 
me  ney  laid  down  by  Ricardo,  says: 

I e examined  thecircumscances  which  determine  the  value  of  money  and 
he  ihowed  that  its  value  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  issued 
COT  ipared  with  the  demand.  This  is  a principle  of  great  importance,  for  it 
sh(  ws  that  intrinsic  worth  is  not  necessary  to  a currency,  and  that,  pro- 
vid  id  the  stipply  of  paper  notes  declared  to  be  a legal  ten  Icr  be  suificieiitly 
lin  ited.  their  value  may  be  maintained  on  a par  with  tiie  value  of  gold,  or 
rai  ted  to  any  higher  level.  If.  therefore,  it  were  practicable  to  devise  a plan 
for  preserving  the  value  of  paper  ou  a level  with  that  of  gol  i,  without  mak- 
ing it  conv'ertible  into  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  the  heavy  expense 
of  . . metallic  currency  would  be  saved. 

I appears,  therefore,  that  if  there  were  perfect  security  tiiat  the  power  of 
iss  ling  paper  money  would  not  be  abused;  that  is.  if  there  were  perfect  se- 
em ity  for  its  being  issued  in  such  quantities  as  to  p^eser^  e its  value  rela- 
tiv  ‘ly  to  the  mass  of  circulating  commodities  nearly  equ  il.  the  precious 
me  als  might  be  entirely  disnensed  with,  not  only  as  a circulating  medium, 
biv  also  as  a standard  to  which  to  refer  the  value  of  paper. 
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Sir  Archibald  Alison  says: 

The  suspension  of  specie  payment  in  1797  making  bank  notes  a legal  tender 
receivable  for  taxes,  bv  providing  Great  Britain  with  an  aiiequate  internal 
currency,  averted  the  catastrophe  then  so  general  upon  the  continent,  and 
gave  it  at  the  same  lime  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity.  ';-uch  was 
l he  commencement  of  the  paper  system  in  Great  liritaiu,  which  ultimatelir 
producedsuchastonishiugeffects.and  brought  the  struggle  (of  the  Napoleonic 
t.'arsj  to  a triumphant  close. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  fact,  that  the  effect  of  reducing  the  volume 
oi  money  in  circulation  is  to  sc.ile  down  the  price  of  labor  and 
the  products  of  labor,  I say  that  is  the  robbery  of  labor.  If  a man 
w.  re  to  go  out  in  the  highway  with  a pistol  and  confront  his 
iieii'-hbor  and  take  away  the  half  of  what  the  man's  labor  had 
produced,  no  one  would  call  it  by  any  other  name  th:m  robbery, 

: ml  this  is  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  by  law.  You  rob  me 
of  half  the  value  of  my  labor  when  you  scale  down  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  so  as  to  reduce  the  ]>rice  of  my  labor  one- 
half. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen,  there  must  lae  a motive 
behind  this  proposed  action!  Nearly  everybody  moves  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  in  his  efforts  to  make  a living.  Ever 
since  man  came  upon  the  earth  he  has  been  trying  to  evade  the 
Divine  decree,  ''In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  shalt  earn  thy 
bread.”  He  has  ahvays  been  trying  to  make  somebody  else  earn 
a living  for  him,  and  I sujipose  that  effort  will  continue  through 
all  time.  The  onlv  way  that  evil  can  be  prevented  or  corrected 
is  by  an  ever-watc'hful  people  guarding  vigilantly  their  inter- 
ests and  rights,  and,  in  our  system  of  society,  the  only  way  we 
can  accomplHh  that  result  is  by  such  legislation  as  will  prevent 
people  from  preying  on  one  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  never  heard  until  a few  years  ago  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  a '‘money  of  the  world."’  Gentlemen  talk 
here  learnedly  about  a money  of  the  world:  they  want  a dollar 
that  will  be  good  all  the  world  over,  but  I challenge  them  or  any 
of  them  to  point  to  a single  instance  where  the  money  used  in 
one  country  has  ever  proved  to  be  a b:ir  to  commerce  with  other 
countries.  There  has  never  been  a time  in  the  history  of  this 
land  when  it  was  claimed  or  thought  by  anybody  that  the  differ- 
ence of  our  money  was  any  barrier  to  trade  with  other  nations, 
and  none  of  the  advocates  of  free  and  unrestricted  trade  have 
ever  made  the  discovery  that  a difference  in  money  would  pre- 
vent that  desirable  result.  Trade  between  countries  is  barter. 
Money  is  not  used,  and  I doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  used.  Yet  gen- 
tlemen talk  here  about  the  “ money  of  the  world.  ’ 

England,  the  great  commercial  tr.ider  of  the  world,  the  coun- 
try that  through  her  system  of  unre.strieted  trade  has  gathered 
a groat  ])art  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  has  traded  with  every 
nation,  civilized  and  barbarous:  but  we  never  heard  until  lately 
that  the  statesmen  of  England  found  it  nece.ssary  to  have  a 
money  of  the  world.  Lately,  however,  they  have  been  clanmring 
for  it',  and  they  have  used  all  their  inlluence  to  get  the  United 
States  to  adopt  gold  as  the  stand  trd  of  that  money.  Now,  what 
is  the  motive  behind  this':*  I have  here  an  expression  from  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen,  Mr.  Gladstone. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  shortly  after  the  closing  of  the  In- 
dian mint,  and  in  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
government  in  this  direction,  the  prime  minister  said: 

But  if  there  are  these  £2.(KX).OoO.OOO  of  money  which  we  have  got  abroad, 
it  is  a very  serious  matter  between  this  country  and  other  countries.  tVe 
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miking  a present  of  .f.50.000.000  or  f ion  ooo.ihk)  to  the  It 

nn  m England  has  owing  to  her  $10,000,- 

00  ),<MI0.  while  she  owes  no  country  anything:  therefore,  it  would 

be  suicidal  on  her  part  to  adopt  any  system  of  timmce  that  would 
&o  make  money  plentiful  or  cheap  as  to  put  Engl  md  in  the  oosi- 
ti(  11  of  donating  €l(l0,O()o,000  to  the  civilized  world.  That  is 
P.  Eie  Engdish  look  at  it.  It  is  a proper  way  to  look  at  it. 
A.  men  having  hxed  incomes  from  investments  in  the  funds  or 
tri  m investments  in  various  countries,  they  understand  it  is 
th  jir  interest  to  have  a single  gold  standard,  which  practically 
mt  re  ses  the  vaiue  of  their  money,  ^ 

-V^min  Mr  Speaker,  the  London  f-conomist,  on  the  sint^-le  o-old 
St  uhjrd,  refeiTino-  to  the  increasing  purchasing*  i)o\veiM)f  ^old 
an  I the  consequent  decline  in  the  price  of  commodities  produced 
by  the  disuse  of  silver,  says: 

cT-n  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  indebtel  to  us  and  the  re- 

coi 

Now,  I am  a practical  farmer;  I am  not  a farmer  like  Horace 
Gr  jeley.  who  raised  pumpkins  that  cost  a dollar  apiece.  But  I 
ba  ,-e  for  hfteeii  years  worked  on  a farm,  producing  evervthino- 
\vi  h mj  own  hands.  I have  on  my  farm  to-day  a crop  of  wheat. 

01  part  of  a crop,  that  was  raised  during  the  last  tliree  vears.  I 
ha -e  been  saving  that  wheat— what  I could  s ive  of  it— in  the 
ho  )e  that  some  day  I could  jiay  with  it  the  mortgage  that  comes 
du.  on  the  1st  of  next  April. 

^ V hat  is  the  condition  J find  confronting  me  to-dav^  Bv 
re;:  son  of  the  understanding,  or  the  threat,  that  we  <ire  to-return 
to  . (.  single  gold  standard  and  to  scale  down  the  .imountof  money 
in  circul  ition.  you  have  scared  money  out  of  circulation;  money 
ha;  become  suddenly  dear,  and  when  a thing  becomes  dear  everv'- 
ao(  y wants  it  to  hoard  it.  I find  that  at  the  jiresent  time  in  the 
coi  nty  town  where  I live  a bushel  of  w'heat  brings  onlv  cents 
Lnler  these  circumstances  1 see  that  when  the  mortgage  be^ 
coi  short  of  having  enough  to  meet 

the  debt  ^is  is  the  condition,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  |)eople  of  this  country  who  are  in  debt  and  de- 
per  dent  for  the  payment  of  theii'  debts  on  the  products  of  their 

ItlD  )!*• 

-N  r.  Speaker,  I will,  for  the  benefit  of  those  Democrats  who 

iidvocate  the  single  standard  give  them  some  Democratic  te;ich- 
ingi: 

THE  BOX.  ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHENS  ON  THE  CRASH  OF  1873. 


T1  ere  are  tw'o  great  question.s  before  this  people,  namely  finance  anfi 
taption.  As  to  finance,  I must  say  we  are  poorer  than  we  havTbeen  for 
fifty  years,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  it.  The  present  denrecfaHon 
date  5 back  to  the  crash  of  1873.  What  caused  that  crash The  SoSza 

?r^efofEurone“  states!  and  So^ 

I ^ . Eluope.  yv  e fell  into  the  error  too,  nobodyseemstoknow  how 

At  L lat  time  the  ni<^iey  of  the  world  amounted  to  ?8.000,WobO;  o?  this  $4  5^- 
000.0  to  w as  silver.  Gold  and  silver  had  borne  definite  relations  to  each  other 
ever  since  civilization  began,  but  here  at  one  Wow  these  relatton^^ 
chai  ged  and  over  one-half  of  the  world's  wealth  nut  under  a bti<Tht 

oA  .y,- aSSnSs'/o?  viKe,  m this 

morethiin  the  whole  expense  of  our  war. 
ihai  fatalitj  \\ab  Hoi»e  than  war.  Tiiere  is  no  reinedv  for  us  now  eveent. 
in  re  ■’stablish:ng  the  value  of  silver  and  its  free  coinage."  We  want  1900  Ooo  - 
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000  in  circulation,  at  least.  We  have  now  only  lU  per  capita  in  circulation, 
including  all  the  hoarded  gold  and  silver.  We  want  at  least  $*25  per  capita,  or 
as  much  as  we  had  before  the  crash  of  1873.  People  fear  the  silver  flood;  I 
would  let  it  come  from  all  the  world  until  we  have  a thousand  millions  in 
circulation. 

On  the  subject  of  taxation  he  said  that — 

The  burdens  were  borue  by  the  poor,  the  laboring  classes:  many  a poor 
man  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  pays  more  tax  than  many  a bondholder 
who  is  worth  half  a million.  The  people  are  oppressed,  and  the  cause  that 

1 labor  for,  that  I am  willing  to  die  in.  is  the  cause  of  the  people:  but  there 
is  hope  that  within  the  next  two  years  we  shall  find  relief  if  we  are  true  to 
ourselves. 

Now.  gentlemen,  you  have  no  right  to  take  this  money  out  of 
circul  ition  without  providing  a substitute.  What  is  the  substi- 
tute which  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  the  single  gold  stand- 
ard propose?  What  is  their  declaration  made  openly  in  the 
press  and  on  the  floor  of  this  House?  They  propose  to  issue  a 
United  States  bond  that  shall  be  sold  for  gold  —presumably  for 
gold  that  has  been  in  circulation,  thus  taking  so  much  gold  out 
of  circulation  and  storing  it  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States — for  what  purpose?  To  create  a still  greater  demand  for 
gold;  because,  I tike  it,  gentlemen  all  understand  that  every 
time  you  make  a new  want  for  anything  you  increase  the  value 
of  it. 

What  follows?  Why,  it  is  proposed  te  grant  to  the  national 
banking  men  who  have  gold  the  special  privilege  of  buying 
these  bonds  and  using  them  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  issue  b ink 
notes.  Then  what  do  the  people  pay  for  the  money  thus  put  in 
circulation?  First,  the  bonds  will  bear  interest;  that  is  the  inter- 
est charge  number  one;  then  when  these  notes  are  passed  out 
over  the  banker's  counter  they  bear  interest  again:  that  is  in- 
terest charge  number  two;  and  this  is  what  is  paid  by  the  people 
for  having  a circul  iting  medium  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  this  country. 

This  is  the  policy  which  has  brought  our  country  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  find  it  to-day.  Under  the  policy  we  have 
pursued  the  Government  has  parted  with  its  function  of  issuing 
currency,  has  surrender,  d this  as  a special  privilege  to  private 
corporations,  which  by  means  of  this  privilege  have  drawn  from 
the  productive  energies  of  this  country  over  4^2, 000, 0(>h00U  within 
the  1 ist  twenty  ye  ars  as  interest  upon  the  currency  that  we  have 
used  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  country.  The  country 
to  d ly  ought  to  I’etrace  its  steps;  it  ought  to  go  back  over  the 
ground  upon  which  it  has  traveled. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  we  had  a large  quantity  of  paper  currency 
in  circul  ition  and  everybody  knew  that  every  dollar  of  it  would 
be  received  by  the  Government  for  t:ixes  and  thus  would  be  re- 
deemed. What,  then,  did  you  do  in  the  interest  of  these  money 
mongei’s?  You  put  out  these  bonds  which  were  exchanged  for 
this  currency:  in  pi  ice  of  a curi*ency  circulating  without  interest 
you  put  a bond,  bearing  interest.  That  is  what  you  did.  I be- 
lieve we  should  now  retiMce  our  steps:  we  should  go  back  over 
the  ground  we  have  travel  al.  We  should  take  up  the  bonds 
and  put  currency  in  their  place. 

Gentlemen  have  had  a gre  it  deal  to  s ly  about  cheap  money 
driving  out  de:ar  money.  They  quote  to  you  the  old  Gresham 
law:  they  bring  up  the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  declared  it  to  be  a fact  that  cheap 
money  would  always  drive  out  dear  money, 
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^i’rancis  A.  Walker  savs: 

^ s it  is  usually  stated,  namely:  the  theory  that  an  Inferior  money  will 
dri  fe  out  and  replace  better  money,  the  theorem  is  false,  1 1 is  only  when  a 
bo(  y of  money  is  thus  composed  of  diverse  elements,  is  i self  in  excess  of 
th(  wants  of  trade,  that  the  better  part  begins  to  yield  place  and  retire  from 
cir  ulation. 

",  'he  great  economist  and  financier,  Ricardo,  also  says  that  it 
is  I , mistaken  theory  to  suppose  that  guineas  of  5 pennyweight 
and  8 grains  can  not  circulate  with  guineas  of  d pennyweight  or 
les<,  as  they  might  be  in  such  limited  quantity  that  one  or  the 
otl  er  might  actually  pass  in  currency  for  a value  equal  to  d pen- 
ny veight  and  10  grains.  There  would  be  in  such  c se  no  temp- 
tat.onto  withdr.iw  either  of  them  from  the  circulation:  there 
wo  aid  be  a real  profit  in  retaining  them. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  then,  ais  is  urgently  maintained  by 
tha  opponentsof  “free  silver,"  thatsilver  even  if  overvalued  will 
nea  essarily  leave  the  country. 

1 'iMnce.  with  $i00,000,000  coined  aat  r tes  of  Idi  full  legal  tender, 
pr<  tects  her  gold  from  export  by  paying  out  silver  to  those  who 
wo  lid  t ike  her  gold:  the  Gresh  im  law  does  not  work  over  there. 
Ge  -mamy,  with  her  small  stock  of  silver,  imitates  the  policy  of 
Fr,  mce. 

I C is  only  here  where  we  breed  coward  statesmen,  or  worse 
sti  1,  those  who  are  more  willing  to  legislate  as  the  mere  puppets 
of  a class,  that  this  so-called  (iresham  law  finds  the  conditions 
for  perfect  working;  just  as  cholera  germs  find  filthy  towns  the 
places  for  successful  development. 

1 Ivery body  knows  that  during  the  past  year  gold  has  flowed 
oul  of  this  country  in  profuse  streams — everybody  knows  it  has 
gore  abroad  and  yet  everybody  knows  that  the  Se'cretary  of  the 
Tr<  .isury  has  not  paid  out  any  “ inferior  currency.'  The  fact  is, 
the  present  stringency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
hOc  rding  all  kinds  of  currency— the  plebian  as  well  as  the  aris- 
toc 'atic.  simply  because,  under  this  nefarious  contraction  policy 
ins  dtuted  in  order  to  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a single  gold 
sta  idard,  everything  is  falling  in  value,  and  the  only  secure 
thi  ig  to  hold  is  that  which  increases  in  value  in  the  precise  pro- 
poi  tion  in  which  all  other  things  decrease. 

']  he  shout  goes  up  that  there  is  a want  of  confidence,  that  this 
Go  'ernment  is  going  to  pay  its  obligations  in  cheap  silver,  and 
authorize  its  citizens  to  do  likewise,  and  this  lack  of  confidence 
stu  -dily  maintains  itself  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
me  It  has  done  and  is  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  but,  on  the  other 
hai  d,  its  serv’ants  are  acting  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 
It  is  very  strange  that  this  fear  that  payments  are  to  be  made  in 
siher  and  the  paper  redeemable  in  silver  has  led  the  panic- 
strj  2ken  mob  to  withdraw  from  the  banks  the  very  kind  of  money 
the  / fear  to  take. 

K r.  Speaker,  I do  not  care  how  soon  dear  money  is  driven  out, 
it  i;  money  that  enables  society  to  do  its  business  with  the  least 
COS'  that  1 want.  If  human  beings  in  obt  lining  their  subsistence 
mo’  e along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  they  undoubtedly  wish 
to  a vail  themselves  of  that  money  which  Is  easiest  to  be  got: 
the  -efore  I think  cheap  money  is  the  best  money.  What  would 
you  say.  gentlemen,  of  a regiment  of  soldiers  that  in  the  midst 
of  I attle  would  retreat  from  the  field  and  retire  to  their  barracks^ 
Wo  aid  you  call  them  good  soldiers?  No,  sir.  You  would  s y 
tha  the  troops  that  stood  upon  the  field  and  fought  the  battle 
and  won  the  victory  were  the  good  soldiers. 
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Now,  then,  there  never  was  a time  when  this  country  got  into 
ditficulties  but  that  gold  has  retreated  from  the  ueid  of  b ;ttle, 
and  the  cheap  money  of  the  jieople  has  won  the  victory  for  them. 
I’eople  use  for  tools  of  trade,  or  to  do  anything,  those  "things  that 
will  accomplish  the  purpose  they  desire  in  the  best  way,  and  that 
is  the  re  i.son  eheap  money  is  b st;  has  always  bren  found  to  be 
the  best.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  ])eopie.  and  it  is  the  duty 
Oi  th  ■ Government  to  furnish  the  people  with  money  to  transact 
their  business  at  as  low  a c ist  as  possible.  They  "have  seen  in 
every  age  of  this  country  that  cheai)  money  has  always  been  the 
best  in  times  of  great  need. 

Of  late  another  precious  jiiece  of  information  has  been  given 
to  the  country  by  the  poor  struggling  plutoci'ats  who,  from 
motives  of  pure  benevolence  and  regard  for  the  poor  working- 
m in.  have  been  moving  heaven  ;.nd  earth  to  force  this  Republic 
to  adopt  the  single  standard:  and  now  it  turns  out  that  the 
workingm  n is  not  poor  at  all.  that,  in  fact,  he  is  the  creditor: 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Goldzikr]  said  in  his 
siieechthat  there  was  $.‘),on0.0ii0  of  deposits,  all.  or  most  of  them, 
by  [)oor  jieople.  On  e.xamination  of  his  figures  I find  that  it 
amounts  to  but  about  par  capita.  Now.  sir.  he  reasons,  I 
take  it,  that  their  interests  as  creditors  are  greater  th  m as 
debtors  or  laborers. 

Now,  while  they  have  $93  in  the  bank,  and  to  that  extent  are 
interested  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  dollar,  they  also  have 
int?res  s,  ;is  investors  of  houses  and  lands,  and  often  "their  hum- 
ble homes,  and  they  also  have  an  interest  in  holding  up  wages, 
th  it  would  be  scaled  down  with  other  values,  so  we  see  at  a 
gl  Dice  th  it  their  interest  as  producers  is  many  times  greater 
than  their  interests  as  money-loaners,  and  the  claim  that  the 
other  side  sets  up.  that  these  are  the  creditor  claes  and  these 
influential  gentlemen  who  have  the  means  to  ])iiy  newspapers  and 
hire  lobbyists  are  the  debtors  of  the  poor  deigo'sitors  in  savings 
banks. 

Is  it  not  strange,  taking  into  view  the  facts  regarding  human 
nature,  human  selfishness,  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  wit- 
nessing the  debtor  class  struggling  to  force  a double-valued 
dollar  into  the  fists  of  the  auditors  who  nave  now,  by  a success- 
ful revolution  of  the  tongues  and  jaws  of  Plutos,  become  the 
great  bondholding,  money-loaning  classes?  .Surely,  it  jiasses  un- 
derstinding.  The  religious  or  the  comfoi-t'ible  clas.ses  are  an 
ever-present  probate  court  to  take  care  of  him. 

The  guardi.ns  of  the  poor  always  distrust  the  average  con- 
science. the  common  sense  of  the  millions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  at  variance  with  our  idea  of  govern- 
ment. that  the  principle  underlying  our  form  of  grovernment  is 
that  tlie  average  common  sense  of  the  masses  is  the  only  safe- 
guard of  a free  people. 

Institutions  are  but  pasteboard  against  the  thoughts  of  the 
street,  the  talk  of  the  sidewalk  becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
to-morrow  they  may  change  it,  for  with  us  law  is  nothing  unless 
close  behind  stands  a warm  public  opinion. 

The  good  sense  and  conscience  of  the  masses  are  the  only  title 
deeds. 

We  have  this  fact  to  deal  with,  that  we  are  launched  on  the 
ocean  of  a chained  democracy,  with  no  safety  except  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  masses  and  the  instinctive  love  of  the  right  in  the 
popular  heart. 
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Now,  sir,  there  is  anotlier  thing'  that  I wmt  to  look  at.  for  I 
sec  my  time  is  n-arly  out,  and  th  at  is  this:  Tlie  Uepublic  ms  toll 
us— Ilieheve  they  know  better  than  that,  thougu,  a good  many 
of  them  do  I ;un  certain —tha  t the  reason  of  tlie  depression  of  the 
times',  the  bre:iking  up  of  things  generally,  is  the  loss  of  eonfi- 
dence— the  loss  of  contidenco  in  the  mon  y of  the  country  and 
the  loss  of  contidence  in  the  business  of  the  country;  and  they 
fear  also  the  Demooi'ats  will  repeal  the  McKinley  law. 

Now,  my  good  Hepublie an  friends,  1 do  not  think  you  need 
ha\e  any  anxiety  about  the  Democrats  repealing  anv  law.  I do 
not  think  you  need  fear  any  trouble  about  repe.iling" the  McKin- 
ley law.  There  is  no  d -nger  of  that.  There  are  too  many  jier- 
son'il  interests  rejiresented  here:  there  are  too  manv  men  rejire- 
senting  their  own  manufacturing  industries  and  business:  and 
when  you  come  to  the  point  of  revising  the  t iritT  there  will  be 
so  m:iny  couHicting  interests  th:it  will  iimip  up  all  ovei'  the 
House,  inside  of  the  Democratic  party,  th'it  tliev  will  be  uniblo 
to  rei;eal  any  law . [L  lughter.J  They  will  not  do  it.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party,  as  constituted  to-day.  is  not  a p irty.of  progress,  as 
you  all  know.  It  is  not  the  Deraocritic  pirtyany  more.  That 
is  a misnomer.  It  is  President  Clevehimrs  pirty.  [Applause.] 
So,  you  need  not  be  under  any  mis  ipprehension  ora  bit  afraid  as 
to  wh';it  they  will  do  in  that  regard. 

Now,  Mr.  Speikei-,  I wms  talking  of  the  loss  of  confidence, 
waich  h'is  been  assigned  as  a re  '.son  for  this  trouble.  You  w'  mt 
to  supply  them  wdtli  a circul  iting  medium  that  you  call  '•c.»nfi- 
dence."  Thete  is  enough  money  in  the  country  an  I all  that, 
only  you  wnint  conlidence!  But  that  game  <»f  confidence  h is 
lieen  played  a little  to  long  on  the  people,  and  th  at  is  the  reason 
we  are  in  the  con  lition  we  a)'e  in  to-day.  [l.aughter  and  ap- 
plause.] Th:it  was  pi  lyed  by  a very  respectable  member  of  the 
RepubUc:m  pirty  himself,  a gentlem  m who  was  Secret  iry  of 
the  United  states  Treasury  a short  time  ago.  He  played  that 
little  game  of  confidence  on  Hie  depositors  in  his  bank  a short 
time  ago  to  the  tune  of  ifPri.OOO,  for  which  he  gave  them  confi- 
dence. The  depositors  got  all  the  confidence  and  Charley  Fos- 
ter got  all  the  money . I Laughter.]  His  condition  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  ])eople  of  the  United  States  to-day.  While 
you  have  been  running  the  country  on  a confidence  basis,  a few. 
gorged  wHth  their  ill-gotten  gains,  got  all  of  the  money  and 
the  people  all  of  the  confidence. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the  Republic:in  party  fell  a 
victim  to  the  same  game  hims'jlf.  He  h id  signed  notes  to  the 
amount  of  $90,000  and  left  them  lying  in  his  desk.  His  business 
partner  found  the  notes,  put  his  name  on  the  paper,  and  used 
them  as  a circulating  medium  himself,  and  IMr.  McKinley  fell  a 
victim  to  this  game  to  the  extent  of  the  $90,000  of  notes  ho  h id 
signed. 

I mention  these  two  distinguished  people,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
fell  victims  to  this  game  of  confidence.  I know'  you  do  not  want 
a system  of  fin  incc,  my  friends,  that  leaves  you  to  the  mercy  of 
the  speculators  and  the  sharks. 

The  distinguished  member  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hartp:r]  told  you 
the  other  day  in  his  speech  that  we  w^ere  furnished  by  the 
banks  of  the  country,  in  checks,  dr.ifts,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
other  devices  used  as  money,  four  billion  six  bundred  millions 
of  credits,  and  I want  to  ask  this  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that 
the  people  of  the  country  who  used  their  credi'^s  for  doing  busi- 
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ness  had  to  pay  for  it,  or  did  they  get  it  for  nothing?  C in  yoi. 
not  realize  the  fact  that  this  amount  of  mon  “j'  cost  the  ]jeo]do 
of  this  country  a large  sum  in  int  -rest,  and  many  [laid  the  inter- 
est in  advance,  which  was  juMCtically  compound  inb-rest?  That 
is  what  is  t iking  all  the  life  out  of  the  industrial  cl.is-es  t >-d  ly. 
this  piling  interest  on  interest:  and  the  text  I'ead  from  Nehe- 

miah— “1  jiray  you,  my  friends,  leave  oft'  usury ’—should  be 
riunombered. 

This  system  of  finance,  this  banking  system  which  bases  itself 
on  a single  gold  standard,  is  calculated  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  gold  dollars  at  the  expense  of  everythinir  else.  If  you  have 
a single  gold  standard,  you  must  use  th'it  as  a basis.  Then,  in 
the  process  of  time,  you  will  be  found  issuing  five  to  one  on  gold, 
and  may  be  ten  to  or  , and  the  dift'erence  must  be  made  up  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  That  is  what  you  will  do  if  you 
make  a .sing-le  gold  standard  the  rule  in  this  country. 

How  did  the  people  come  to  lose  their  confidence?  Why,  it 
was.  as  1 believe— and  I know'  in  the.se  piping  times  there" is  a 
good  de;il  said  about  a conspiracy— I believe  a part  of  the  con- 
sjiiracy.  as  much  as  I believe  I am  alive  to  day — a conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  these  money  men  to  so  inlluence  the  legislative 
branch  of  this  Government  and  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  this 
law-,  which  means  a return  to  the  single  gold  standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  resuming  my  argument  of  this  afternoon, 
w'herein  1 had  been  addressing  myself  to  the  question  of  a con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  those  interested  from  person  il  motives  in 
bringing  about  a single  gold  standard  in  this  country.  I -want  to 
say  I believe  that  to  be  true;  that  the  conspiracy  has  lasted  for 
a long  time,  and  they  but  took  advantage  of  evrnts  in  order  to 
carry  their  scheme  into  action.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  no 
one  has  heard  any  cry  against  the  Sherman  law-  until  recentlv, 
but  as  the  conditions  were  favorable  to  bring  about  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  lawmaking  body  of  this  country,  they  sought  the 
opiiortunity  w’ithin  the  last  few  months  to  force  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  Sherman  law. 

I want  briefiy  to  go  over  a few  of  the  conditions  that  I think 
have  brought  the  people  of  this  country  almost  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  a few-  of  the  conditions  that  have  produced  paraly- 
sis of  business  and  thrown  the  laboring  classes  out  of  employ 
until  I suppose  to-day  there  are  not  less  than  4,u00,o00  men  ask- 
ing for  work  in  this  eountry. 

What  are  these  conditions?  The  foundation  for  this  trouble. 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  laid  far  back,  as  I stated  in  the  beginning,  i 
will  show  you  that  the  Sherman  law  is  not  the  real  ixuise  o7  the 
events  complained  of.  I have  cited  the  complaints  of  the  people 
when  the  Israelites  and  when  the  Roman  Republic  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power  and  glory,  showing  that  the  same  conditions 
th  it  exist  now  had  produced  the  same  results  then.  A change 
in  the  form  of  government  had  enabled  a few  to  repress  the  p^- 
ple  in  their  rights.  Some  years  ago  a man  discovered  the  power 
and  use  of  steam,  and  that  discovery  led  to  the  building  of  rail- 
roads in  this  country,  so  that  the  whole  form  of  society  is  changed, 
and  instead  of  the  birtering  and  trading  which  "prevailed  in 
olden  times,  when  men  changed  commodities  in  the  neighborina- 
village,  the  agricultural  and  producing  classes  chau°ge  their 
commodities  in  a far  distant  market,  and  those  commodities 
passing  over  these  long  lines  of  transportation  and  these  public 
highways,  for  they  are  really  the  public  highways  because  of 
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the  pi'otection  that  is  afforded  by  the  Government,  they  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  jirivatt*  corporations  until  ten  or  a dozen 
men  in  thiscountry  c m to-day  control  all  these  ])ublie  highways, 
and  by  getting  together  they  levy  a rale  of  freight  that  amounts 
to  a tax  far  beyond  the  tux  that  Congress  has  ever  levied  u])on 
the  people,  and  by  this  ]>roeess  a large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  been  (*oncentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few. 

Tluit  is  one  of  the  reasons.  Another  reason  is  that  special  in- 
terests and  class  ])rivileges,  through  a republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, have  worked  their  way  to  the  front  and  have  been  so 
able  to  protect  and  foster  their  interests.  In  this  way  the  manu- 
factiudng  interests  have  worked  their  way  up  to  the  front,  until 
they  have  so  managed  that  a law  has  been  passed  by  which  all 
the  farmers  and  agriculturists  of  this  country,  and  other  ]K*o]ile 
who})i\  duee  anything  thatother  ])eople  want,  a re  prevented  from 
trading  with  the  men  who  will  give  them  the  best  bargain,  and 
are  fore. 'd  to  buy  their  gcods  from  the  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try in  order  to  build  up  American  industries,  so  that  they  are 
robbed  of  50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  every  dollar  of  produce  they 
may  so  trade. 

Now.  then,  under  this  condition  of  monopolies  so  built  up,  the 
men  who  create  these  goods  and  articles  so  protected  come  to- 
gether, and  say  Why  should  there  l)e  opposition  among  us? 
Let  us  enter  into  a combination,  and  so  limit  the  supjdy  and  out- 
put that  we  will  com])el  the  peo]>le  who  have  to  purchase  these 
ni’ticles  to  pay  us  tribute,  and  so  increase  our  i)i*ofits/'  And  thus 
another  specitil  privilege  and  special  interest  has  been  built  uj) 
at  the  cost  of  the  people,  so  that  a large  amount  of  money  has 
l)cen  drawn  from  the  people. 

When  these  joint  stock  companies  have  been  organized,  stock 
has  been  issued  on  them,  and  they  have  gone  out  among  the  peo- 
ple and  the  price  has  been  increased  u]ion  the  articles  supplied 
until  it  has  reached  a very  large  amount. 

For  illustration:  In  my  Stab.*  the  8,000  miles  of  railroad  in  op- 
eration cost  $14,000  a mile.  To-day  those  railro  ids  are  bonded 
at  $07,000  a mile,  and  by  fixing  a high  rate  of  freight  they  are 
luiabled  to  pay  dividends  upon  those  stocks.  They  have  gone  on 
the  markets,  and  men  have  piled  up  lai*ge  sums  of  money  by  S])ec- 
ulating  in  them;  and  so,  in  the  effort  to  keep  uj)  the^e  railroad 
institutions  and  enable  them  to  pay  dividends,  they  have  i)laeed 
upon  the  peoi)Ie  these  burdens,  which  have  been  shifted  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder  until  at  last  they  fall  u])on  the  sliouldersof 
the  agriculturist  and  the  laboring  community.  These  burdens 
have  become  so  numerous  and  onerous  tint  they  have  broken 
down  at  last  and  collapse  has  come  upon  them.  This  has  been 
expected  for  years.  The  last  snow-flake  whicli  made  the  great 
avalanche  has  fallen,  the  avalanche  has  started,  no  one  can  stop 
it,  and  it  has  brought  the  whole  house  in  ruin  about  them. 

A few  years  ago,  when  the  McKinley  bill  passed,  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country,  expecting  that  tliere  would  be  a large 
inci'ease  in  the  price  of  goods  because  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  that  bill,  went  over  to  England.  That  country,  being  a trad- 
ing nation,  found  itself  with  a large  amount  of  goods  and  a small 
amount  of  money;  and  so  its  manufacturers  held  out  inducements 
to  merchants  to  purchase  a large  amount  of  those  goods  on  time. 
They  did  so.  Finally  the  day  for  payment  came  around,  when 
the  balance  must  he  settled;  and  when  the  day  of  settlement 
came,  silver  not  being  n commodity  in  dem^'nd  by  the  English 
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nation,  the  settlement  was  made  in  gold.  Then  it  was  that  the 
outw.u'd  How  of  gold  began. 

Then  these  people  who  are  in  favor  of  a goldstandai-d  saw  their 
opportunity;  and  wanting  you  to  return  to  a gold  standard,  they 
began  a scare,  until  people  withdrew  their  deposits  from  the 
banks  and  put  them  in  their  old  stockings.  The  monometullists 
said  that  these  silver  certificates  were  drawing  out  all  our  money 
and  that  the  gold  was  going  to  Europe.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that,  with  the  same  condition  of  sci^rcity  of  money,  the  gold  is 
coming  h;ick  to  this  country?  I wish  that  .some  of  my  Re])ub- 
lican  fiiends  and  Democratic  friends  who  are  asking  us  to  go  to 
the  gold  standard  will  explain  this  before  this  discussion  is 
ended.  And  then,  after  talking  about  all  this  want  of  confidence, 
and  about  this  cheap  money,  the  bankers  gotup  a bankers'  panic. 
They  have  got  the  scare,  and  they  are  so  panicky  that  it  got 
away  from  them. 

It  has  got  loose  and  they  can  not  stop  it.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
story  told  about  a man  in  the  olden  times,  when  they  believed  in 
magic.  The  man  had  a magic  ring,  and  when  he  touched  it  he 
could  call  up  a goblin  to  do  his  wish.  One  day  his  house  got  on 
fire.  He  touched  the  ring,  the  goblin  came,  and  he  got  him  to 
fetch  water  to  ])ut  it  out.  The  goblin  carried  the  water  and  put 
out  the  tire;  and  when  the  lire  had  be  n put  out  the  goblin  kei)t 
on  cari-ying  water,  and  the  man  got  mad  and  drew  his  sword  and 
cut  the  goblin  in  two;  hut  in  a minute  there  were  two  goblins 
carrying  water,  instead  of  one,  and  then  as  he  kept  on  killing 
them  he  did  but  increase  the  number,  doubling  the  force  until 
finally  the  water  Hooded  the  whole  country  and  drowned  him  and 
all  his  neighbors. 

That  is  the  way  with  this  bankers'  panic,  that  they  started 
under  the  conditions  I have  described.  It  has  broken  loose 
from  them;  it  has  not  accomplished  what  they  intended;  and  I 
fear  that  before  it  is  stop])ed  it  will  breed  a i*e volution  in  this 
country  that  will  shake  this  Government  to  its  very  foundation. 
That  is  the  reason  I think  the  hour  has  struck  when  every  man 
in  this  country  with  any  patriotism  in  his  make-up  should  for- 
sake his  party,  should  take  the  party  collar  off  his  neck,  and 
stand  up  for  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  we  trim  our  sails  to  tit  the  breeze 
of  any  country?  Gentlemen  talk  about  capital  not  coming  from 
Europe,  about  our  inability  to  borrow  more  English  cajntal.  ] 
want  to  ask  those  gentlemen  this  question:  If  we  continue  tC' 
borrow  English  capital  as  we  have  been  doing  in  the  ])ast,  pay- 
ing these  high  rates  of  interest  for  it.  who  will  ultimately  own 
the  industries  of  this  country?  It  is  said  that  the  English  own 
to-day  lifteen-sixteenths  of  our  railro  id  stock.  They  own  a 
great  part  of  the  great  institutions  of  this  country.  That  is  the 
result  of  borrowing  English  capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  this  country  all  the  resources  that  are 
necessary  to  create  wealth  for  ourselves,  a great  territory  stored 
by  nature  with  all  the  materials  that  are  needed  to  supply  human 
wants.  We  have  the  most  improved  machinery;  we  have  steam 
power  which  is  doing  the  work  each  year  of  22,00(»,000  men:  we 
have  millions  of  able-bodied  men,  willing  and  anxious  to  work 
th  '.t  m’chinery  and,  by  their  l ihor.  to  produce  from  our  own  re- 
sources all  the  we  ilth  that  we  require.  Tell  me  that  with  all 
these  materials,  all  these  forces,  we  still  should  go  abro:id  to 
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Great  Britiiin,  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the  world  and  ask  her 
to  lend  us  money!  soch  a course  is  suicidal.  I think 

the  true  financial  policy  of  this  country  is  to  h ive  our  own  cur- 
rency, issued  by  the  people,  dii-ectly  to  the  peojile,  without  the 
mtervention  of  banks  or  other  corporations.  The  issue  of  money 
is  a public  function  which  should  not  be  delegated  to  individuals 
or  private  corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I see  that  my  time  has  nearly  exiiired.  but  be- 
ore  1 sit  down  I want  to  say  a word  on  the  subject  of  the  r.itio. 
1 am  opposed  to  a compromise  on  the  ratio,  l am  opposed  to  a 
■ompromise  on  anything  that  is  right.  I believe  that  wlien- 
3ver  you  commence  to  compromise  you  are  sure  to  compromise 
iway  what  is  right,  and  in  this  matter  you  will  comiiromise 
iway  the  interests  of  the  debtor  class.  We  h ive  had  too  many 
compromises  already  intended  to  secure  what  gentlemen  are 
pleased  to  call  an  “honest  dollar.'’  Five  or  six  times  ah'cady 
the  contract  has  been  changed,  and  we  have  to-day  the  mosd 
lishonest  dollar  that  ev'er  any  country  submitted  to. 

I am  op]iosed  to  compromise,  first,  because  it  demoralizes  the 
party  that  compromises:  secondly,  becau.se  it  delays  justice;  and 
thirdly,  because  it  demor.dizes  the  communitj-. " Now,  what  is 
the  compromise  that  these  people  oiler  on  this  (piestion?  They 
say;  “Let  us  increase  the  ratio;  let  us  put  more  silver  into  the 
dollar:  that  is.  let  us  make  the  dollar  dearer.  The  minute  you 

do  that  you  compromise  away  the  principle  that  there  is  eliect 
in  the  law  to  give  value  to  money.  You  tre  it  silver  as  a com- 
modity, and  you  set  gold  up  as  the"  arbitrary  measure  of  all  values. 
That  is  what  you  do.  If  3'ou  but  compromise  away  one  sing  e 
grain,  you  do  that.  _ If  you  make  the  ratio  dU  to  l',  you  put  so 
many  more  pounds  in  the  bushel  of  wheat,  so  m my  more  ounces 
in  the  ]>ound  of  pork:  you  make  the  dollar  de  irer,  and  you  com- 
promise aw  ly  the  right  of  the  debtor  class.  I want  to  tell  these 
gentlemen  th  it  1 did  not  coma  here  to  compromise  tiway  the 
rights  of  my  constituency,  I received  a letter  from  a friend  of 
mine  to-day  that  expresses  my  sentiments  exactly.  He  says: 
“.lerry,  you  st  md  by  1(1  to  1 until  hell  freezes  over,  and  we  wull 
send  you  a pair  of  skates  to  come  home  on.”  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

That  is  where  I stand.  I want  to  warn  gentlemen  that  they 
will  get  no  coinjiromise  out  of  me  when  right  and  justice  are  at 
issue.  We  would  never  have  h ud  a rebe’iion  iu  this  country  if 
3ur  statesmen  had  not  been  compromisers  -compromising  away 
naith  and  justice  and  human  rights.  Webster  and  Clay  and 
■Jeward.  all  the  great  statesmen  of  that  era.  werij  compromisei-s: 
ind  it  finally  ended  up  in  a civil  war  which  shook  the  country  to 
ts  foundation  and  left  a debt,  with  an  attendant  train  of  ovals, 
hat  the  youngest  man  in  this  House  will  never  see  entirely 
■ooted  out.  That  was  the  result  of  compromise.  I am  no  com- 
iromiser. 

There  is  another  thing  I want  to  say  before  I close.  The  gen- 
. email  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  EveuettJ  said  to-d  ly  that  he 
vanted  the  idea  of  confidence  carried  out.  He  told  us  to  have 
I loutidence  in  the  Govvernment;  to  have  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent: to  have  confidence  in  the  Democratic  party.  My  God,  Mr. 
Spe  ker.  this  confidence  that  the  average  voter  has  had  in  the 
old  parties  is  what  has  led  us  up  to  this  volcano  that  we  are  now 
( onfronted  with.  Distrust!  Lack  of  confidence  breeds  liberty; 
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confidence  breeds  despotism.  Confidence  and  distrust  are  oppo- 
sites. Distrust  is  the  nerves  of  the  mind. 

[Here  the  hammer  fell.] 

Mr.  CUMjMlNGS.  I ask  that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  SiMPSON]  be  extended  indefinitely. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I do  not  wish  more  than  a minute.  I am 
anxious  not  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  gentlemen  who  are  to  fol- 
low me;  I know  that  a number  of  gentlemen  want  to  speak,  and 
it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  take  away  their  time.  Besides, 
everything  has  been  said  on  our  side  of  this  question  and  said 
better  than  1 can  say  it.  These  gentlemen  who  are  to  come  after 
me  can  present  the  question  more  ably  than  myself. 

1 1(  ok  the  floor  this  evening  merely  for  the  pvirpose  of  express- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  people  of  my  district.  It  is  a large  dis- 
trict, embracing  about  300,0:10  poinilation.  It  is  LaO  miles  long 
and  120  miles  wide.  It  reaches  up  to  the  stars  and  down  as  far 
as  land  I'e  iches.  Those  peojde  are  as  good  jaeople  as  any  in  the 
United  States,  and  Ido  not  believe  you  could  find  in  all  that  vast 
district  or  in  the  great  State  of  Kansas  to-day  a corjioral's  guard 
that  would  be  willing  to  return  to  the  single  gold  standard.  Yet 
gentlemen  get  up  here  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  tell  you  that 
the  people  of  the  country  want  this  law  repe.iled. 

The  trouble  is  that  some  of  these  gentlemen  do  not  know 
where  the  jjeople  of  this  country  live.  They  have  never  been 
out  West  to  see  the  great  country  that  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
has  scooped  out  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains—a country  where  in  the  future,  according  to  my  belief, 
there  will  rise  one  of  the  greatest  nations  that  has  ever  existed 
in  all  the  world — a nation  that  will  be  a nation  of  freemen,  for  I 
do  not  believe  that  men  who  breathe  the  air  that  sweeps  down 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  over  those  vast  plains  will  ever  be- 
come slaves  to  any  kind  of  aristocracy,  much  less  to  a money 
aristocracy.  [A]>plause.] 

I am  sorry  that  Massachusetts  and  Kansas  find  themsedves  in 
opposition  on  this  question;  but  I want  to  set  squarely  against 
the  sentiment  repeated  here  to-day  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Everett],  and  a sentiment  that  another  Repre- 
sentative from  Mass  ichusetts  has  repeated,  the  expression  of  that 
great  statesman,  hero,  and  patriot,  Wendell  Phillips,  who  said; 

Distrust  is  the  nerve  of  the  mind;  let  us  see  to  it.  then,  that  those  sentinel 
nerves  shall  be  ever  on  the  alert;  and  if  the  Alps,  piled  in  still  and  cold 
solemnity,  are  to  be  the  emblems  of  despotism,  then  be  ours  the  ever  restless 
ocean,  which  is  always  pure  because  never  still. 

That  is  why  I believe  in  the  success  of  this  great  Government  of 
ours.  These  questions  are  always  coming-  up,  stirring  the  masses 
from  one  end^of  the  country  to  the  other.  They  sweep  through 
the  country  like  the  wind.movingand  putting  everything  iu  mo- 
tion, quickening  the  sentim‘’nts  of  these  democratic  masses  and 
through  this  quickening  and  this  agitation  is  the  only  re  d road 
to  happinessand  the  ])erpetuity  of  free  government.  [Applause.] 

Thanking  you.  gentlemen,  for  the  time  and  attention  you  have 
given  me,  I resume  my  seat. 
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